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The 


Home Gorrespondence 
school 


Department of Agriculture # Springfield, Massachusetts 


Every reader of The Cornell Countryman who is interested in home 
study and correspondence teaching is invited to send for a free copy of 
our eighty-page catalogue and full information in regard to our Home 
Study Courses. 


Our School comprises four principal departments: Academic and Pre- 
paratory; Agricultural; Commercial; Normal and Common School. In 


our Department of Agriculture we offer the following courses: 


1. A course in General Agriculture under Prof. Wm. P. Brooks of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. The text-books which form the 
basis of this course are entitled: ‘Soils and How to Treat Them,” 
Manures, Fertilizers and Farm Crops” and ‘Animal Husbandry.” 
They were written by Prof. Brooks expressly for our use in correspond 
ence instruction but havesince been adopted as text-books for class-room 
work by most of the leading agricultural schools and colleges of the 
country. They are quite generally conceded to be the must satisfactory 
text-books of general agriculture which have yet been published. 

2. A course in General Horticulture, including Fruit Growing, Vege- 
table Gardening and the Elements of Landscape Gardening, also special 
courses in Botany, Floriculture and Landscape Gardening under Prof. 
John Craig of Cornell University and J. Eliot Coit, Editor of The Cornell 
Countryman.’ 


3. A course in Agricultural Bacteriology under Prof. Herbert W. 


Conn of Wesleyan University. 


Our courses provide the best possible substitute for the courses offered 
by resident colleges. So far as practicable, our system brings the college 
to the student. Our students are free to proceed with the work as rapid- 
ly or as slowly as they please and to ask forspecial assistance and advice 
whenever they have occasion to do so. 


The Home Gorrespondence School 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE RADIANT 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR 


Talk No. 1 
JUST A WORD WITH REGARD TO 


LIGHTING YOUR HOME 


With my Patent Dissolving Process, you can have Artificial Sunlight in your home. 
By this process I have made Acetylene a practical commodity, indispensible to all who 
know its merits. I long since made a profession of the study of Acetylene, and its 


practical uses, and have solved the problem of HEATING and COOKING with 
Acetylene. 


Thousands are enjoying the use of this system, all over the land, owing to its supe- 
riority over city gas or electricity. 


It combines LUXURY and ECONOMY, as it is not only the most beautiful 
artificial light known, but also the cheapest It is in daily use in many of the largest 
cities, as well as in smaller towns, and country homes. 


The machine is wonderfully SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE, is installed 
in the home, and a child can operate it. 


The machines are perfectly AUTOMATIC, and will run for weeks, or months, 
without any care or attention, according to the amount of light used and the size of the 
machine installed. The Radiant only has this process. 


It is the SAFEST system of artificial lighting known, is used in many almshouses 
and similar places purely as a matter of safety. 


If this interests you write tor Booklet B, entitled yas 
“ Acetylene for the Home,’’ by Rush. Address. . > Pres’d’t 
& General Mer. go 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO. 
CANANDAIGUA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Cornell Tests Prove the Radiant the Best 


This machine is now in use at the Forcing House at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where it has been in successful operation since January ’05. 
We shall be pleased to send you copy of a letter regarding this 
ideal system of Artificial lighting, and Heating, which shows why 
the Radiant IS THE BEST Acetylene Generator on the market. 
You can have our beautifully illustrated book on this subject for the 
asking. 


THE RUSH ACETYLENE GENERATOR CO., CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 
NO. 14 RUSH PARE 
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ITHACA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


THREE DEPARTMENTS 


| | Job and Book Printing Shop 


We have the largest and best assortment of new 
types and papers in Ithaca. Every job designed 
by an artist, composed by experienced workmen 
and printed in the right style. We print the most 
artistic Cornell Publications, among these ‘‘ The 
Cornell Countryman”, “Cornell Alumni News’”’ 
“Delta Chi Quarterly,” and ‘Cornell Era,” 
Pamphlets, booklets, programs, everything in the 
printing line done right and on time. 


i 
Ithaca Daily News 


“The Newsiest Paper in Central New York,” i 
what a metropolitan journalist calls it. Circula- 
tion nearly 5,000. Policy: a square deal for every- 
body, the truth as it appears and all the news 
when it is news, Publishers Press service, meeteer 
machines, and Duplex press. : ; 


DUNCAN C. LEE, ‘ities 
ROE L. HENDRICK, Man. Editor 


tI 
Photo-Engraving 


Half-tone Engraving and Zinc Etchings, the only 
Photo-Engraving shop in Ithaca. 


HUGH STANLEY, Nea 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountrYMAN. 
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IT IS:-A PLEASURE 


G, At this time to call your attention 
to some books which are not re- 
quired, but by this we do not mean they 
are not good ones. These books are 
books on special subjects and are recom- 
mended by many of the professors. @,To 
save time for you, we have devoted an 
entire counter to the display of these 
books. In this you can see the different 
kinds at a glance. Let us suggest you 
do your glancing at once atthe : : : 


THE CO-OP 


North Basement Morrill Hall 


The STANDARD Liquid Sprayer 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO. 
Dept. S, UTICA, N. Y. 


A perfect sprayer that overcomes all the 
troubles of pump and nozzle machines. 

Thoroughly profitable for the grower of po- 
tatoes, beans, peas, etc. Especially adapted to 
kill wild mustard without injury to crop. 


Send for catalog of Powder Duster, Manure Spreaders 
Potato Harvesters, etc. 


ANDARD HARROW CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:~—In answer to your communication of recent date as to my experience in spraying for 
purpose of destroying wild mustard, I take pleasure in giving you the benefit of my experience. 

1 purchased one of the Standard Sprayers last spring through M. A. Richards of Warsaw. My farm is 
iated at Gainesville, in this County, and for many years has been covered with wild mustard, which 
»wed itself in great profusion in every spring crop, retarding the growth of the grain and sapping the soil 
such an extent that I was unable to secure more than half a crop. I learned through the report of the 
te Experiment Stations that wild mustard could be killed by spraying. I had not much faith in the 
1edy, but concluded it was worth the experiment. I had eight acres of barley which was sown rather 
e, and as I was late in giving my order for the Sprayer, when it came the grain was about six to eight 
hes high and the mustard was in blossom. 

I concluded to try the experiment on one acre and watch the result. I mixed one barrel of the solu- 
n composed of eight pounds of blue vitrol to forty gallons of water and applied it. When mixed ready for 
the solution made forty-five gallons. The second day after the spraying the mustard was practically all 
hered and dead, but the leaves of the grain turned red and resembled a field of grain that was badly 
sted.” Nearly everyone who saw it said: ‘You have killed the mustard, but you have killed the grain as 
1.’ and I thought so myself. With!n two weeks the grain that had been sprayed improved so that it was 
most thrifty portion of the field, and the improvement was plainly discernable up to the time of harvest, 
*n we found that in that portion of the field no mustard had gone to seed, and the grain was easily 50 per 
t. better than on the balance of the field. I have no hesitation in saying that this treatment will eradi- 

wild mustard from the land without material injury to the grain crop, but I believe that better results 

be obtained by earlier application and reducing the strength of the solution to about six pounds of vitrol 
»rty gallons of water. This is the formula I will use next season, and I shall use it upon every acre of 
in I sow. Very truly yours, 

FRANK W. BROWN. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 


WARSAW, N. Y., November 7, 1905 
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MOST PROFITABLE OF 
ALL FARM MACHINES. 


This is what the De Laval Cream Separator has proved to be, 
—proved to be a necessity to anyone owning three or more cows. 
Twenty years of experience on the part of hundreds of thousands 
of De Laval users bear witness to this fact. Likewise has the 
De Laval proved to be the most profitable of all cream sepa- 
rators. The superiority of De Laval consiruction is responsible 
for this fact. In the first place, of equivalent capacities the 
De Laval is actually cheapest,—then the use of the ‘‘ Alpha’”’ 
or ‘‘ Disc’’ and patented ‘‘Split-Wing’’ skimming device, en- 
ables the De Laval to gain and save twice as much as the best 
of imitating separators, while the simple, mechanically correct, 
low speed gearing of the De Laval makes it capable of lasting 
four times as long as other separators. And again its oper- 
ation is accomplished with the greatest possible ease and econ- 
omy, all of which in addition to a hundred other features of 
superiority make the De Laval separator the best that money 
can produce. As for the first cost, if you have the ready cash 
there is a fair discount for it, but if not, any reputable buyer 
may buy a De Laval on such liberal terms that it means secur- 
ing the best of separators actually free of cost, for it will 
earn its cost and more while you are paying for it. Write for 
new catalogue and full particulars. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


° a 121 Youvite Square, 

——— General Offices : MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 YorK STREET, 
"PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Drumm Sr., 248 McDermoT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CERTIFIED MILK 
By H. A. Jeffers, 


Manager of the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Farm, Plainsboro, N. J. 


more world-wide attention by 
physicians and scientists than 
lk. The physician who deals with 
‘contagious diseases and who is fa- 
miliar with the unhealthy condition of 
ir cities, fully realizes the important 
part milk plays in the general health 
id welfare of the peopie. Not until 
thin the last few years has a general 
vement for a better and safer milk 
pply been inaugurated. Previous 
to this period no particular interest had 
been manifested for a cleaner milk 
and the-only improvement established 
was against adulteration by water or 
skimming. Boards of Health required 
through laws that milk should contain 
ot less than a certain minimum per- 
‘entage of fats and total solids. But 
that it was one of the best mediums for 
growing and disseminating bacteria 
was not appreciated. The require- 
ents were that it should be sweet to 
taste and yellow in appearance. It too 
frequently contained that cowy flavor 
vhich is a component part of unclean 
ilk and which is yet believed to be 
natural flavor by the majority of 
consumers, 
We have not yet passed many mile- 
‘ones along the road to perfection 
when we consider that the bulk of our 
ilk is produced by men who care 
thing for sanitation or cleanliness in 
their dairies and not a bottle or uten- 
| is sterilized in its daily routine, 
‘refore, let us briefly review the con- 
ions at the farms where it is largely 
duced and handled. 
\t the farm where nature lavishly 
stows lier gifts of pure air, sunlight, 
ture’s own disinfectants, we too 
ten find the most filthy conditions 
\intained by man. Manure is in evi- 
ice on all sides, the exercising yard 


N° article of food is receiving 


being small and foul, the stables usu- 
ally low and dark, containing over- 
head storage, wooden floors, neither 
scrubbed nor seldom swept, the ceil- 
ing festooned with dust-laden cob- 
webs and never whitewashed. Every 
niche and corner bears evidence of 
neglect. The cows are fastened in 
rigid stanchions, their flanks, udders 
and tails covered with manure — 
grooming not being practiced in their 
care. The milkers without changing 
clothes or washing hands proceed to 
milk with no preparation. The warm 
milk is put directly into cans and 
without cooling is often drawn in the 
hot sun to the shipping station where 
it is bottled into unsterilized jars. The 
milk is collected from hundreds of 
farms and distributed to thousands of 
families, there may be disease at the 
farm or in the family where it is con- 
sumed, yet the jars and cans go 
their daily round without sterilizing. 
This milk fairly teeming with bacteria, 
is produced by any method and hand- 
led in any way to cheapen production. 

The improvement is not taking 
place as rapidly as could be desired, 
but every state has a department of 
Dairy instruction in connection with 
their Agricultural College where 
young men from the farms are taught 
how to produce and handle dairy pro- 
ducts by strictly sanitary methods. 
These same young men are returning 
to the farms, shipping stations and 
distributing depots where they are ex- 
erting an influence for better sanita- 
tion and cleaner methods. 


The highest standard of production 
is being carried on by a comparative 
few, and probably not more than 3,00c 
quarts of certified milk are delivered in 
Philadelphia daily. The production of 
this special miik requires the broadest 
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yet the most specialized work the agri- 
culturist is called upon to do. He 
must bring into constant use the prac- 
tical deductions of the chemist, veter- 
inarian, physician and _ bacteriologist. 
He must be familiar with soils, pro- 
duction of crops, selection, breeding, 
feeding and care of cows and above all 
the most sanitary method of drawing 
milk from the udder and seaiing to 
avoid contamination. 

The following are essential features 
to be carried out in the production of 
certified milk . The details each pro- 
ducer works out for himself depend- 


Countryman 


the animal freedom and _ comfort. 
Watering devices for them, wash 
basins for the milkers and a small 
room in close proximity for storage of 
toois, etc., completes the barn equip 
ment. 

The dairy building should be re 
moved far away from the barns 
as convenient and constructed in thre: 
parts separate and distinct from each 
other, the first containing steam boiler 
engine, laundry and lavatories; th 
second containing rooms for receiving 
washing and shipping of jars and ic 
storage. The third consists of refrig 


as 


A. WALKER-GORDON DAIRY BARN 


ing upon his conditions and environ- 
ment. The first essential is the loca- 
tion of a farm naturally well drained 
with a pure, never-failing water sup- 
ply remote from sluggish streams or 
swamps. The second is properly con- 
structed buildings—barns for the cows 
and house for handling milk. The 
former should be isolated and used 
solely for cows. The construction 
may be simple, but abundance of sun- 
light, plenty of air space, approved 
ventilation, cement floors, without 
mangers, and a smooth tight ceiling 
are necessities. Cow fastenings should 
be plain, light, and durable, allowing 


eration, milk receiving and_ bottling 
rooms, the latter so constructed tha 


only the bottlers have access. The aj 
paratus consisting of vats, cooler, fille 
separator and a pressure steriliz 
with doors at each end connectin 
the washing and bottling rooms. Tl 
dominant idea in construction of 
buildings and apparatus is that eve 
nook and corner can be easily wash 
and sterilized. 

The plant is now ready for tl 
cows, which should be selected wit 
extreme care and taken to the Quarai 
tine Barn where they are subject 
to the tuberculin test and rigidly es 
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‘ined for physical defects by the 
terinarian. Cows passing the test 
d examination should be kept in 
arantine at least one week and fitted 
r admittance to the regular herd by 
pping the tails, udders and abdo- 
ns, grooming and washing with dis- 
fectants daily. When in proper con- 
tion they are admitted to the herd 
here the endless daily routine of 
‘ooming, cleaning, clipping, scrub- 
ng, washing and milking begins. 
he manure should be removed at 
ist twice daily to a distance; prefer- 
ly spread on the fields. Shavings 
considered the cleanest bedding 
d land plaster the best absorbent 
id deodorizer. The cows, stables 
id surroundings should be so neat 
nd clean that any lady would find 
easure and delight in visiting them 
any time. 
Feed'ng of the cows is an important 
ctor of the business which is usually 
ne at the finish of mi-king to avoid 
bad flavors, and prevent contamination 
| the milk. Foods should be selected 
ree from obnoxious weeds, moulds, 
and other ferments. 
At milking time the cows should be 
oomed and their tails, udders and 
abdomens washed with clean water 
ind wiped, leaving the parts damp. 
little chain is put under their necks 
prevent them from lying down until 
ifter micking. 
The milkers now prepare for the 
st important step in the daily rout- 
by discarding their working 
thes ,thoroughly washing and clean- 
ng hands, manicuring finger nai!s, and 
ess:ng in freshly laundered suits and 
ps, preferably white. When start- 
¢ to milk the first few streams of 
re milk, which is rich in bacteria and 
in fat should be drawn into a 
arate receptacle. The mi:k should 
n be removed with a firm, quiet, 
ady movement of the hand, into a 
rile pail. This pail should have as 
all an exposed area as possible. 
has been found practical to use a 
| with top partially hooded leaving 
omparativeiy small opening exposed 
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to the dropping of dust or hair from 
the animal. Milking with dry hands, 
washing at intervals when soiled, is 
imperative. 

After the milk is drawn it should be 
immediately taken to the milk house 
either bottled in sterile jars, immersed 
in ice water and cooled down to 40°F. 
or ,which is the more common practice, 
run over-a cooler and bottled at a tem- 
perature of 40°F., iced in shipping 
cases and kept at this low temperature 
until delivered to the customer. 

There are two principal differences 
between certified and market milk,— 
quality and price. Certified milk is of 
definite composition, limited in bac- 
terial content, while market milk, com- 
ing from so many sources, varies 
widely in composition contain‘ng vast 
numbers of bacteria, some of which 
may, as too often thas been proved, 
convey the germs of our most dreaded 
diseases. 

The Question,—which kind of milk 
shall we use,—resolves itself into a 
practical business proposition. The 
consumer will ask himself which milk 
is the more economical, the ordinary 
at the popular price with its attending 
risks and uncleanliness, or Certified 
milk at an advance of a few cents 
which has been produced under most 
careful sanitary methods, supervised 
by a corps of earnest professional men 
who surround the p‘ant with such 
strong safeguards that disease contam- 
ination is practically eliminated and a 
pure milk assured. 


At the advanced price the producer 
gets only fair interest on the invest- 


ment. The consumer gets full value 
received. Clean milk is not a fad. 
The demand is increasing as consu- 
mers become educated. The limit of 
uniformly low bacterial content is far 
from being reached. It is not too 
much to predict that the time is not far 
distant when the price of milk will be 
governed by its bacterial and fat con- 
tent and the customer can buy any 
grade of milk he wishes from the 
pocrest to a milk that is practically 
sterile. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF COWS 
By Archibald R. Ward, B.S.A., D.V.M. 


University of California 


OME work with the tuberculin 
S test on cows, in which I have 
recently been engaged, has ne- 
cessitated devising a method for abso- 
lutely identifying individual cows. 
The town of Palo Alto, California, re- 
quires, as one of the conditions to be 
satisfied before milk vendor’s license 
is issued, that the cows in the dairy 
shall have successfully passed the tu- 
berculin test. The ordinance further 
provides that no milk from a diseased 
cow shall be sold. The enforcement 


of the features of the ordinance con- 
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FIG—NO 1. 


cerning tubercuiosis simply consists 
in testing dairies and watching to see 
that no diseased animals are retained. 

Ear tags bearing the legend “Palo 
Alto Board of Health” together with a 
serial number, are placed- in the left 
ear of approved animals. The distinc- 
tive legend, placed on at the factory, 
is a fair protection against ear tags be- 
ing affixed by unauthorized persons. 
There is no assurance, however, that 
an Owner may not take an ear tag 
from a dead cow and place it on some 
other cow. In case of accidental loss 
of an ear tag, much confusion could 
arise, if there were no other means of 
identifying the animals. 

A solution of the difficulty was sug- 
gested by the method, for the identifi- 
cation of registered stock, employed by 
some cattle breeders’ associations. For 
instance, when a _ Holstein-Friesian 
breeder applies for the registration of 
an animal he submits a sketch of its 
markings on a printed outline. To 
meet the requirements of my work a 
new sketch was prepared. 

The proportions of the outlines pre- 
pared are adapted to a three by five 


inch catalog card, as shown by figur 
1. With the aid of the outline it is 
simple matter to record the disti 
guishing characteristics of an anim 
It is not at all necessary to attempt 
elaborate sketch. The location of t 
chief markings may be indicated m 
rapidly and accurately than could 
described in words. Brands, sca 
muti‘ations of the ear, etc., may be 1 
corded with facility and practical acc 
racy. , No very exact system of des 
nating colors is necessary. The ter 
current among dairymen are us 
such as brindle, roan, “blue,” red a 
fawn, when recorded with color bou 
aries, etc., are quite sufficient. Jers 
sometimes require considerable < 
on account of the gradual transit 
from one color to another. WI 
several cows in a dairy have one 
mixed color, in addition to scars, ¢ 
the horns offer desirable charact 
for identification. A horn shell 1 
be off, or there may be a peculiarity 
the direction of growth. Difficul 
would arise in using this method i: 
pure bred Short Horn herd. 

After a test, a sketch of the head 
each cow is made, and the incomp 
record is placed on the stanchion < 
the head of the cow. Later the c 
are taken in turn and the side and 1 
views are recorded, but the card is 
turned temporarily to the stanchio1 

yx 
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FIG—NO. 2 


each case. Ear tags are affixed in 
left ear of approved animals and 
the same time the serial number of 
same is recorded on the card. ( 
demned animals are punched in 

right ear. The temporary test num 
(21, Fig. 2) painted upon the ani: 
is recorded in the sketci; 
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Cards are filed away in a standard 
atalog case along with the tempera- 
wre records. In the case of single 
yws or small dairies these are made 
n a three by five inch card, or in 
rger dairies are on a sheet five inches 
road, which may readily be folded 
nd filed with the identification cards. 
The sketches and other precautions 
ake it impossible for questions to 
rise concerning the status of a cow. 
Vhen inspecting a dairy after the test, 
1e number of the ear tag is ascer- 
ined and the card compared with the 
w. If an unauthorized change of 
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ear tag has been made, detection is 
sure. If no ear tag is found there will 
be a punch hole in the left ear, or at 
least a scar. Likewise an animal pre- 
viously condemned would show a 
mark in the right ear. In either case, 
reference to the cards would result in 
further identifying the animal. I have 
about five hundred cards filed away 
alphabeticaliy under the names of the 
proprietors of the dairies. The cards 
have been in use six months and seem 
to meet the requirements for which 
they were designed. 


TO THE WINTER-COURSE STUDENT 
By L. H. Bailey. 


f \ OMING to college means more 
than merely to acquire techni- 
cal knowledge, even for the 

inter-course student. He will soon 
find himself taking a new attitude to- 
ard many important questions with 
hick he may have been familiar all 
his life. He will begin to see that 
ere are many ways of looking at a 
uestion; and before his eleven weeks 
re passed he may beg'n to feel that 
it is quite as important to develop a 
ew way of looking at a problem as to 
quire new facts concerning it. If 
e student was reared on a farm, he 
has been more or less isolated, at least 
when at work. Therefore, he is very 
kely to have acquired only one point 
f view on any subject and to hold 
tenaciously. _ Education consists 
rgely in broadening one’s sympathies 
nd giving him new means of attack- 
ig any problem. This power comes 
hrough knowledge and discussion. 
he student will soon find that the 
ass-room is a place for discussion: 
nd he will naturally want to carry 
is discussion beyond the class-room 
to the meetings with his fellows. 
) it comes that the student organi- 
tions become the natural proving 
‘ound of the class-rooms. Many a 
ibject set a-going in the class-room 
ll be threshed out when a knot of 
udents forms at the table or of an 
vening. 


The winter-course student should 
consider himself or herse:f a part of 
the agricultural student body. He will 
meet a cordial welcome from the stu- 
dents and the faculty. He is bound, 
on his part, to contribute something 
to the welfare and good fellowship 
of the College of Agriculture. He 
should, first of all, in this semi-officiai 
capacity, join the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. This is said to be the oldest 
student organization at Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is always alive, having 
fresh and useful questions to discuss. 
Next, the winter-course student should 
identify himself with at least one 
organization that represents the win- 
ter-course work. He will never again 
have the opportunity of close associa- 
tion with so many congenial spirits: 
it would be a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunity. No doubt there will be as 
many clubs as there are separate 
courses,—the general winter-course 
diub, the dairy, poultry, horticulture 
and home economics clubs, but there 
should also be some arrangement 
whereby all the winter-course students 
can meet together. Perhaps there can 
be a federation of the clubs for a few 
general meetings. 

Aside from all this, the winter-course 
men and women should find them- 
selves at home in the Assembly, that 
meets on the first Thursday evening 
of each month,—three meetings at 
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which they may come in touch with 
the whole agricultural student body 
and the facuity. The Assembly is 
essentially a College function or enter- 
prise, and should be planned for by 
every student in the College. This 
meeting tends to unify and solidify the 
diverse interests of the College of Ag- 
riculture. 

Of course these various activities 
take one’s time, but they are worth it. 
If one engages in them, it means that 
he systematizes and economizes his 
time, and this of itseif is a gain well 
worth the while. The really busy and 
effective persons are the ones that 
organize their time and _ utilize it 
all, either in definite study or in 
systematic and useful outside activi- 
ties. The student coming direct fron 
the farm, where time is not likely to 
be carefully economized, may think 
himself confused and lost in the 
seeming rush of university life, but, 
if he analyzes the situation, he will 
ind that the seeming haste is only 
the methodical and expeditious work- 
ing out of a _ well-considered day- 
pian. Probably most persons can ac- 
complish at least twice as much in 
the world as they think they can 
accompish, if they only plan their 
work ‘well and aim to fill all the hours. 
There is really no place in the world 
for mere idleness. This well regu- 
lated day means also good habits, good 
health and good sprits. It means 
steady, continuous effort without un- 
necessary fatigue. So I do not look 
on these extraneous activities either 
as a waste of time or as necessarily 
adding heavy burdens. 

The winter-course student also be- 
comes a part of the general student 
body of Cornell University. It is a 
most significant development of public 
sentiment and of response to the needs 
of the community that opens the 
University freely to young men and 
women who feel that they can come 
but for a short period and without the 
usual formalities required of students. 
Here are laboratories and lecture halls 
and libraries, outside the College of 
Agriculture, placed at the service of 
the farm youth of the state. The least 
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that this youth can do is to try to form 
some intelligent conception of what 
these things are for and what the 
mean to the progress of the world. /1 
is possible in three months to catch thi 
spirit of a University. 

No student in the University has s: 
much done for him in the space « 
three months as the winter-cours 
student has. The schedules are so ar 
ranged that the work is condensed an 
is put in the best possible form fo: 
quick assimilat‘on. Of course the win 
ter-course student loses something b 
this very condensation,—he loses th 
value of the time element in educatio: 
the process of gradual assimilation an 
reflection by means of which the Uni 
versity work becomes a very part « 
a man, developing relationsh'ps an 
perspective ; but, after all, the winter 
course student, while he is here, is 
privileged man, and he ought to fe 
that it is his part to make the most oi 
every opportunity. 

In order to get the most from tl 
opportunities that are here, the sti 
dent must feel free to ca:l on some o1 
for advice. The person to call on 
the one nearest his work, that is, 
the officer who has charge of the p 
ticular course that he is takin 
The student will find that useful a: 
honest questions are considered w 
painstaking good will. 

The student will receive much ‘i 
and good cheer by putting himself 
touch with the Christian Associati 
in Barnes Ha‘l. This organizati 
stands for helpfulness in all phases 
student life. The pastors of the va 
ous churches in Ithaca extend a hea 
welcome to the winter-course a 
other students. 


The general object of the studen 
coming is that he may prepare hims 
to handle his own problem to bet 
advantage, for every person has a pr 
lem if he has any work to do in 
world. With most winter-course n 
this preblem is the farm. He sh 
have this farm in m‘nd all during 
three months’ course, — question 
how Le may improve it, how he 1 
apply the knowledge he receives. P 
haps he can discuss the farm with 
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eachers. When he returns to the 
irm, he will be a marked man in the 
ymmunity. The greater the opportu- 
ties a young person Las the more is 
xpected of him, and rightly so. The 
inter’s work should put more ambi- 
m and enthusiasm into the man. He 
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should see life in a larger way, for 
the school, church, good roads, clean 
public service, and all the ideals of 
citizenship should have risen in his 
mind. The State provides these winter- 
courses: the State should receive the 
benefit. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSED MILK 
By-O. F. Hunziker. 


IT] 


CRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


NOTHER important factor to 
A be considered in choosing a 
A factory site is the transporta- 
n facilities. It is essential that the 
ndensory have access to one or, if 
more than one railroad, 
therwise the shipping facilities are 
rreatly reduced and the expense of 
reight and cartage increased. 


ssible, to 


While, for reasons previously dis- 
issed, it is not advantageous to erect 
factory in close proximity to a large 
‘ailroad center, it is equa:ly undesir- 


thle to choose a condensory site where 
the transportation facilities are poor. 
\here access to one road only can 
had the freight rates are generaliy 
high and the accommodations poor. 
lonopoly in any business, railroads 
not excepted, tends to reduce the eff- 
iency of the service and to raise the 
rice of the goods. Competition calls 
or greater attention to efficiency and 
induces competitors to lower the prices 
of their goods. It ever means a strug- 
for the survival of the fittest and it 
ffers the pubic all the inducemenés 
at ingenuity, enterprise and business 
ability can produce. The same holds 
rue in the case of railroad companies. 
\Vhere two or more companies want 
business of one manufacturing 
neern they will leave nothing un- 
ne that will show off their service, 
ir accommodations and their rates 
better advantage to the manufac- 
rer whose good-will and patronage 
ey are seeking. The result is that 
transportation service becomes 

re efficient, the accommodations are 
better and the freight rates are lower. 
This is highly important for the 


manufacturer of condensed mik, as 
the freight item is a very conspicuous 
item in the expense account of 
the condensed milk business, and, as 
prompt shipments may prevent, in 
many cases the cancelling of orders 
which might have been rendered void 
by delay. 

Low freight rates and efficiency in 
the transportation service may deter- 
mine the success of the business. Part 
of the crude milk may have to be ship- 
ped to the factory by ra‘l and, besides 
the shipping out by rail of all the fin- 
ished condensed milk, the necessary 
raw materials, such coal, sugar, 
tin-p‘ate, solder, labels, box-shooks, 
rosin, gasoline, etc., must be hauled 
to the condensory by rail continuously. 


as 


IV. THE ALTITUDE. 

The altitude of the Condensory site 
should not be lost sight of. The higher 
the elevation of the territory in ques- 
tion, the lower is the atmospheric pres- 
sure. At the sea level the atmos- 
pheric pressure is the greatest. It is 
a well understcod physical law that 
the boiling point of water at the sea 
level is at 212°F. The greater the 
elevation, the lower the temperature at 
which water boils. We know that on 
high mountains water boils before it 
reaches a temperature high enongh 
to cook potatoes or to obtain hard 
boiled This factor is of thé 
greatest importance in the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk. Condensed 
milk is heated in an open kettle to 
from 180° to 200°F. If heated to 
much lower temperatures it tends, with 
age, to undergo digestive fermenta- 
tions which render it unfit for con- 
sumption. If, then, the condensory is 
erected on an elevation at which the 


ao 
eggs. 
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milk boils before it reaches the desired 
temperature, the quality of the con- 
densed milk is inferior, its keeping 
quality is impaired, indeed, its decom- 
position may be so rapid and so active 
that it becomes unsalable before it 
reaches the market, in which case it 
may result in a total loss to the manu- 
facturer. The writer knows of one 
factory in Switzerland which, for the 
above reason, had to be abandoned 
completely, after having manufactured 
thousands of pounds of condensed 
milk which were unfit for use. 


Vv. THE TOPOGRAPHY. 


Though of less immediate import- 
ance than the foregoing factors, the 
general lay-out of the land should re- 
ceive some attention. Where it is 
possible the factory shoud be erected 
on a hillside. The receiving plat- 
iorm being built on the side of the 
hill, the factory may be run on the 
gravity plan. Where this is possible 
the milk received at the factory will 
enter the different processing rooms 
by force of gravity. This will avoid 


the necessity of the use of milk pumps 


It will also 
feet of milk 


and will economize ‘abor. 
do away with many 
pipes and elbows, which otherwise 
would be necessary. The presence of 
milk pumps, numerous elbows, valves 
and excessive feet of milk pipes is 
always undesirable in a condensory. 
The initial expense of the factory is 
augmented, there are more _ leaks 
where milk is lost. The cleaning in- 
volves much extra labor, and as milk 
pumps, elbows, valves and milk pipes 
are difficult to properly clean there is 
always great danger of their retaining 
remnants of milk, which are prone to 
undergo decomposition, pollute the 
milk and injure the quality of the con- 
densed milk. 

Where this natural elevation does 
not exist and the land is level, the 
gravity plan of the factory can be es- 
tablished by artificial grading of the 
land, which, however, involves some 
extra expense. 


VI. FACTORS GOVERNING THE QUALITY 
OF SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 
IN THE CONDENSORY. 
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The Quality of the Fresh Milk. 


If an inferior quality of milk can 
not be manufactured into a high grad 
butter or cheese, good milk is abso 
lutely essential for the production c 
a superior quality of condensed milk 
Poor cloth will never make a goo 
suit, no matter who is the tailor; in 
ferior milk cannot produce good con 
densed milk, no matter who is the pro- 
cessor. 


Good, wholesome feed, health 
animals not too far advanced in th 
period of lactation, low temperatur: 
and the absence of dirt, are the esse 
tials in the production of good mill 
The distribution among the patron 
of copies of, and holding them to, tl 
following regulations will general! 
bring about the desired results: 

Keep obnoxious weeds out of th 
pastures and do not feed onions, gar 
lic, turnips, cabbage and wet dist 
lery slops. Ensilage and roots may b 
fed without injuring the milk if fe 
immediately after milking, in whi 
case the peculiar and undesirable odor: 
can pass through and out of the ai 
mal body before the next milking 
Do not feed sour or musty ensilag 
Reject all the milk from cows le 
than 60 days before and the first 14 
milkings after calving. White-wa: 
the stables at least twice a year. R 
move the manure from the barn dai 
Ventilate the stable and sprinkle t 
floor with water to lay the dust befi 
milking. Wipe off the cow’s flanl 
udder, and teats before milking wi 
a clean damp cloth and milk with cle 
dry hands into a clean sterile p: 
Strain, aerate and cool the milk to 6 
F. or below immediately after it 
drawn and keep it at that tempe: 
ture until it reaches the factory. 
not use a cheese cloth for straining 
it is seldom, if ever, free from re 
nants of milk; but use an eighty 
one hundred mesh wire strainer. 

Rinse ail the utensils, such as pa 
strainers, coolers, dippers and cans i 
mediately after using with cold 
lukewarm water, wash them thoroug 
ly with a brush and hot water to whi 
some soap, soap powder or sal-sc 
has been added. Rinse and scald th: 
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ith boiling hot water, and invert 
em over a steam jet for a few mo- 
ents. Do not wipe them with a dirty 
sh cloth, but stand them on a table, 
ck or shelf in an inclined position 
which dirt and dust have no access 
d where they can drain off. 
At the Condensory the milk should 
received by a man who is an expert 
milk. He should examine every 
n, and where there is room for 
ubt in his mind he should test the 
lk in question for acid with Farring- 
1's or Mann’s alkaline solution. Milk 
itaining more than .2% acid should 
t be allowed to pass. Milk with a 
nperature above 65° F. should be 
urned also. 
While the above rules and regula- 
ns may impress the reader as being 
bitrary and strict in the extreme, he 
uld remember that the losses in- 
lved where a poor quality of milk 
accepted mav be of such dimensions 
to resuit in the ruin of the business. 
The Condensory usually pays prices 
sh enough to more than make up 


for the extra care the patron is asked 
take with his milk. Moreover, there 
nothing in the above commandments 
ich an up-to-date, self-respecting 
dairyman should not carry out on his 
n accord as a duty to himself and 
his fellowmen. 


Cleanliness in the Factory. 


Practice what you preach! The 
k of due attention to cleanliness in 
factory has two powerful draw- 
‘ks. 
It is inconsistent with the instruc- 
n the manufacturer gives to the 
trons of his factory, and it is in 
lf conducive to the production of 
idensed milk of an inferior quality. 
it does not take the watchful eye 
the intelligent patron, who comes to 
factory daily, very long to learn 
ether the manufacturer gives his 
k as good care when it reaches 
factory as it had on the farm. 
iftlessness in the ‘factory will of 
essity weaken the farmer’s ambi- 
1 to bring his miik to the Conden- 
y in the best of condition, and it 
| discourage him to take the pains 
ly it which he would if the factory- 
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man set him a good example in this 
respect. 

The effect of carelessness in the fac- 
tory may not be serious for some 
length of time, especiaily where the 
factory is new, but it is sure to bear 
fruit sooner or later and when the re- 
sults begin to tell, the manufacturer 
is generally utterly unable to cope 
with the troubles. Bad milk is returned 
to the factory and he cannot imagine 
what causes his milk to go wrong. 
He is incapable of locating his trou- 
bles by systematically eliminating all 
the possible avenues through which 
his mitk may become defective, be- 
cause he lacks the knowledge, the 
training, and that patient perseverance 
which alone can solve the riddle which 
racks his brain until, bald-headed, lean, 
and with the eye of a dying cod-fish, 
lhe admits that he is beaten and is 
willing to make room for a better man 

Cleanliness in the factory is abso- 
lutely essential. The milk vats should 
be rinsed and steamed out as soon as 
possible after use. The milk pipes 
should be scoured by running steel- 
flue brushes through them, flushing 
them out with clean, cold water and 
steaming them till they are scalding 
hot. The copper kettles and vacuum 
pans should be rinsed and scoured 
with sand-paper or emery cloth, then 
rinsed and steamed thoroughly. All 
the vats, kettles and milk conveyors 
should be flushed and steamed again 
in the morning before the condensing 
commences. The sugar shoot should 
be kept scrupulously clean, care being 
taken that no damp or wet sugar re- 
mains in it, as it is liable to ferment 
and when the fermenting sugar 
reaches the milk it will surely cause 
trouble in the finished condensed milk. 

The special stress laid in this article 
on the factor of cleanliness in all the 
operations in and out of the Conden- 
sory is the result of many costly and 
valuable lessons learned by practical 
experience in the manufacture of 
sweetened condensed milk. 

Article No. VII. of this series will 
contain a detailed account of the pro- 
cess employed in the manufacture of 


sweetened condensed milk. 
(To be Continued) 
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FEBRUARY, 1906 


WitTH number of 
The Countryman we pre- 


sent to our readers a line 


this 
This Month’s 
Articles 

of articles, the main is- 
sue of wiiich is dairying. Inasmuch 
as these articles were written by men 
widely separated who, while in the 
dairy business have passed through ex- 
periences most dliverse, it is quite re- 
markable how they all converge into 
one thesis, how they all unite their en- 
ergies in driving home to the thinking 
farmer the fact that the one thing of 
the highest importance in any and all 
Ah, how 
our colleges and experiment stations 
battled Filth. 
How they have preached the gospel of 


dairy tines is Cleanliness! 


have with the demon 


cleanliness in season and out of season 


unt! we begin to see the light breaking 
(in streaks) and the dawning of a 
better day for the Patrons of the Cow 


THE FARMERS MEETING: A 
PROBLEM 

THE intellectual life of the farmer 
His 

more 
numerous As 
a part of this seif-development, and 
to facilitate this self-education, he has 
calied meetings, held conventions, es- 
and associations, 


is constantly broadening. in- 


become continually 


and more 


terests 
complex. 


tablished societies 
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and founded national 
of the highest character. The proble 
is not why these meetings exist, bi 
why the young people of the farm ar 


organizatio1 


generally speaking, so little interest« 
in them. 

The usual farmer’s meeting is larg 
ly composed of two classes—the chi 
dren, up to 13 or 14 years old, broug! 
by their parents; and the middle ag: 
or white haired men and women. B 
tween these two classes is a great g: 
significant, and suggestive of mai 
problems. 

Of course, in far too many cases t 
young people leave the farm at th 
this the 


(see agricultural 


earliest opportunity.. For 


are reasons, 
literature for the last decade), ch 
among which is the nature of count 
The farmers’ chiidren 

the far 
“That which is first worth knowing, 


many 


education. 
taught everytling—but 
is that which is nearest at hand”—t 
will be the keynote of the New Ex 
cation. 

Although it is true that a large nu 
ber of our young people do leave t 
farm, still it is reasonable to supp 
that those wko remain on the farm 
the fact of their 
should be interested in these vari 


rery remaini 


meetings. However, this does 

seem to be the case; and for this th 
are several good reasons. First: \ 
often the subjects discussed at st 
meetings are not made interesting 
the young people. They desire si 

thing beyond the dollars-and-cents 
pect, the purely utilitarian view, of 
Of what interest to the aver 
the f 
would be the discussion of such a t 
as this: ‘What is the relative imp 
ance of the Ovyster-shell bark | 

and the San Jose scale?” propose: 


the 51st annual meeting of the W: 


farm. 


young man or woman on 
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ern New York Horticultural Society ? 
Rut te’l them the fascinating life-his- 
ories of these two insects, explain 
heir wonderful transformations, their 
feeding habits, their domestic rela- 
ions; in a word, reveal to the young 
yeople the wonderful in their common- 
lace environment, and they will at- 
end these meetings with eager ears. 
They will go back to their daily work, 
o the 
heir home, with opened eyes, with a 
new point of view, and with a fresh in- 
spiration. 


green fields and orchards of 


It is this same factor, the 
knowledge of the near at hand, the dis- 


very of 


“Tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in 
everything,” 
that will transform the farm, and put 
iew life and value into the farmers’ 


neetings. 


Secondly: The young people are 
ot given sufficient encouragement or 
pportunity to take part in the pro- 
xrams at these meetings. There is a 
endency upon the part of the older 
ersons to discourage, as presumptu- 
us, any efforts of the young people 
1 this direction, and to consider their 
ndeavors as unworthy of any serious 
thought. It 


at excellence is 


should be remembered 
obtained only 
rough effort, and that what at first is 
ierely unwilling toleration of this ef- 
rt, may easily glide into genuine ad- 
iration for the resuitant excellence. 
may be stated as almost axiomatic 
at the best farmers’ meeting is that 
hich is made up of proper propor- 
ms of the experience of the old, and 

inspiration and enthusiasm of the 
ung. 


Vaughan McCaughey. 
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Tue College of Agricul- 


The Travelling tyre at Cornell has at- 
Summer School 


; tracted a more and more 
of Agriculture 


dversified class of stu- 
dents, especially as far as geographical 
representation is concerned. 

After the compietion of their theor- 
the the 
Senior year, many of the men wish to 
travel in the United States to study the 


etical studies, or at end of 


management of special farm indus- 
tries and of large farm enterprises. 
This is rather unsatisfactory if done 
alone. Therefore, at the instance of a 
petition signed by seventeen students 
the following plan was discussed in the 
faculty and decided upon for the com- 
ing’ summer. 

Tie party of students is to travel 
with a professor in charge following a 
carefully selected route, making ap- 
pointments with i 


experts in various 


lines for meetings as the party pro- 


gresses on the trip. This plan has now 
been duly ratified by the 
Trustees. 


Bi ard of 


Certain academic requirements are 
made obligatory, as well as the con- 
sent of the faculty concerning each 
individual participant. The trip will 
last at least six weeks, and a deposit 
of $400.00 must be placed with the 
University treaturer, unexpended mon- 
evs to be returned. Six hours of Uni- 
versity credit are given. It is hoped 
that Prof. Thomas F. Hunt will take 
charge of the first trip,—summer of 
1906. 

Proposed stopping places are: U: 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., where Secretary Wilson will 
kindly put the experts of the Depart- 
ment at the disposal of the party; a 
study of the Cotton industry with its 
by-products ; a survey of tobacco cul- 
ture; the fertilizer beds of Carolina; 


Georgia fruit and truck interests; the 
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sugar and rice industries of Louisiana ; 
the cattle ranches of Texas, and feed- 
ing for market; irrigation methods in 
the far West, etc., etc. 

If possible. the party will have its 
own cars, a living car and a dining car. 
Cities will be avoided as a rule and the 
cars will be sidetracked wherever con- 
venient for the purpose of investiga- 
tion. 

Such a trip should be of incalculable 
the 
financially able to take it. 


who 
It should 
not be imagined that this is to be a 


value to favored ones are 


pleasant summer outing merely, as ex- 
planations and lectures will be given 
by the professor and full reports and 
accurate notes on all phases of the sub- 
jects studied will be required before 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


Among other things at the National 


Dairy Show, to be held in Chicago 
February 15-24, will be an exhibit of 
milk and cream under the direction of 
the Dairy Division of the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. For a number 
of years the National Creamery But- 
termakers’ Association, as well as 
State dairy associations, have called 
for exhibits of butter and cheese at 
their annual meetings, and offered 
medals, diplomas, etc., for those pro- 
ducts receiving highest scores. This 
kind of work is all good and should be 
encouraged. 

The producer of market milk should 
have a similar opportunity to display 
his product, particularly when it is re- 
called that the number of such pro- 
ducers exceeds the number of butter 
and cheese makers. 

In order to get this idea in motion, 
the Dairy Division has secured space 
at the National Dairy Show and pro- 
poses to call for exhibits of unpasteur- 
ized milk and cream, free from pre- 
servatives. The milk exhibits will be 
divided into two classes—Class I for 
certified milk and Class II for market 
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University credit is given. The dining 
car being well equipped with books and 
writing materials will be turned into 
a study room after dinner in the even- 
ings. Needless to say the number of 
students limited. The pro- 
mulgation of this idea has called forth 
enthusiastic support by the student: 
and also many persons prominent it 


will be 


the field of agricultural achievements 

This is a new departure in Agricul 
tural Education and one which should 
prove valuable. As there is no pre 
cedent by which to go, the financial a 
well as the other features have beet 
roughly estimated, but when the pri 
fessor in charge has been appointe 
(Feb. 15th) probably hay 
more definite news. 


we shall 


milk or milk produced by those wh 
do not make any claim to produce 
certified product. There will be o1 
class for fresh cream (Class III) wu 
pasteurized and free from preserv: 
tives. 

While this exhibit will be under tl 
direction of the Department of Agr 
culture, the officials of the Nation 
Dairy Show will offer gold and silv 
medals for the first and second priz 
in each class, and diplomas to all w! 
have a score of 95 or above in Cla 
I (certified milk) and of go or abov 
in both Class II (market milk) a: 
Class III (cream). 

It is proposed to have the milk a1 
cream scored on a basis simliar to th 
used for butter and cheese. The sci 
cards and conditions for entry will 
forwarded to those desiring to ent 
this test. Applications should be ma 
to Chief of Dairy Division, U. 
Department of Agriculture, Washin 
ton, D. C., not later than Februa 
I, 1906. 

Considerable interest is being di: 
plaved on the part of market-milk p1 
ducers in a number of States, and 
is expected that this exhibit will pr 
an attractive feature of the Natio! 
Dairy Show. 
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The Cyclopedia of American Agri- 
culture, of which Prof. Bailey is editor, 
is now well under way. The work, 
published as a companion to the Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture, will 
be handsomely bound and illustrated. 
It is to contain signed articles by the 
leading experts in North America, 
among both investigators and practi- 
cal farmers. 

The Cyclopedia is to be published 
in four volumes, each of which will be 
complete in itself, and may be pur- 
chased separately. Each volume will 
have twenty-five full page half-tone 
inserts of typical farm scenes in vari- 
us. sections of the country, and in 
addition will contain at least one illus- 
tration on each double page. The 
progress of the work to date is as fol- 
lows: 

Vol. I—Farms, Climate, and Soil. 
\ll manuscript for this volume is now 
in the office. It will be sent to the 
printer not later than Feb. Ist, and 
should be on sale next June. 

Vol. 1I—Crops. All the articles for 
this volume have been Assigned and 
part of the manuscript received. 

Vol. Il]—Animals. This volume 
has been organized but not assigned. 

Vol. IV—The Farm and the Com- 
munity. (Economics, Statistics, So- 
cial questions, Organizations, History, 
Literature, etc.) No work has as yet 
been done on this volume. 

The Cyclopedia was begun in June 
1905 and it is expected will be finished 
June 1907. It is predicted that it will 
be far in advance of any work of the 
kind published. Mir. A. R. Mann 
(Cornell B. S. A., ’04) is the secretary 
in charge of the Cyclopedia office. Mr. 
W. C. Baker (Cornell ’97) has charge 

{ the illustrations, to which he is de- 
voting his entire time. 


x * * 


The Michigan Experiment Station 
as made an interesting report upon 
ts investigations in regard to the in- 
luence of inoculated nodules upon the 
omposition of the crop. It was found 
hat in two crops of soy beans growing 
ide by side, one of which had nodules 
nd the other without them, there was 
10 noticeable difference as to the 
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height, color, rapidity of growth, or 
weight of hay per unit of area. Upon 
chemical examination, however, it was 
found that hay made from plants bear- 
ing nodules contained 18.52 per cent. 
protein, while hay from non-inoculated 
plants had only 9.56 per cent. protein. 
This result, showing almost twice the 
amount of protein in hay from inocu- 
lated plants ,was substantiated by simi- 
lar results with cow-peas. Innocula- 
tion would seem by these results to 
affect the chemical composition of 
leguminous hay and not its bulk. 


* 


The following Poultry Institutes 
have been arranged: 
Yorktown, Feb. 6th. 
Ballston Springs, Feb. 7-8. 
Penn Yan, Feb. 9-10. 


Cornell was well represented at 
the annual meeting of New York State 
Dairymen’s Association, t.eld in Bing- 
hamton, December 12-14. Below are 
the names of about fifty former stu- 
dents, members of the faculty and 
University trustees who took supper 
together the second day of the meet- 
ing: 

L. H. Bailey, Director 
R. A. Pearson, Professor 
W. W. Hail, Instructor 
George A. Smith, Lecturer 
H. E. Cook, Lecturer 

H. A. Harding, Lecturer 
FE. J. Preston, ’75 

W. H. Jodran, G., ’78 

G. D. Brill, ’88. 

E. A. Gillette, S .C., ’95 
W. E. Scarrett, S. C., ’95 
C. H. Stewart, S. C., ’95 
J. H. Bevier, S. C., ’97 

J. M. Belknap, S. C., ’98 
A. C. Brown, S. C., ’98 
D. P. Maynard, S. C., ’98 
F. D. Silvernail, S. C., ’98 
F. H. Stewart, S. C., ’98 
W. F. Burlingame, S. C., ’oo 
E. D. Gillette, S. C., ’o0o 
J. W. Harter, S. C., ’o1 
H. B. Winters, S. C., ’or 
A. G. Lauder, ’02 

F. Bradt, S. C., ’o2 

G. Harter, S. C., ’o2 

I. Fraster,: S.:C., "02 
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. S. Haver, S. C., ’o2 
. W. Illston, Sp., 03 
W. Bodertha, 
G. Harkness, 
. Stewart, S. C., 03 
A. N. Ticknor, S. C., ’03 
W. E. Ayres, S. C., ’04 
D. H. Cole, S. C., ’04 
W. L. Markham, S. C., ’04 
L. A. Perce, S. C., ’04 
H. H. Shalor, S. C., ’o4 
H. E. Austin, S. C., ’05 
Orra Barrows, S. C., ’05 
C. Beardslee, S. C., ’05 
L. Conrad, S. C., ’05 
J. R. Cunningham, S. C., ’05 
E. F. Fortin, S. C.. ’05 
Ralph Fowler, S. C., ’05 
F, E. Hamilton, S. C., ’05 
A. S. Mihalko, S. C., ’05 
Floyd Peabody, S. C., ’o5 
L. W. Russell, S. C., ‘05 
M. G. Webster, S. C., ‘05 
R. D. Woolsey, S. C.. ‘05 
There were four guests at the sup- 
per including Mr. F. G. Urner, editor 
of the New York Produce Review and 
American Creamery, and three young 
men who expect to take the Short 
Dairy Course this winter . 


03 
03 
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In addition to those above named 
some Cornell men were at the Conven- 
tion but on account of committee meet- 
ings or otherwise could not attend the 
supper. Among them were H. C. 
Troy and W. E. Griffith, instructors, 
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CAMPUS NOTES 
The College of Agriculture has a 
greater enrollment than ever before. 
There are 237 students in the Winter- 
course, 223 regulars and specials and 
thirty graduate students in Agricul- 
ture, a total of 490. 


J. M. Bell, (Toronto ‘o2, B. S. A.) 
Cornell, Ph. D. ‘os, is now in the Bu- 
reau of Soils at Washington. Bulletin 
30, “The Mineral Constituents of Soil 
Solutions,” just published is a result 
of his recent work. 


Cornell 
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Mr. Gilbert Tucker, trustee and F. E. 
Dawley, ex-trustee. 


The New York State Breeders’ 
Association held its first annual Winter 
fair Dec. 19-21, at Syracuse. As was 
expected the number of exhibitors was 
small but of a class indicative of the 
was also an exhibit of the varieties of 
timothy. The dressed poultry exhibit 
under the direction of Prof. J. E. Rice 
presented the contrasting types of sev- 
eral of the leading varieties. Glista 
Alpha of the Cornel herd won third 
place in the butter test for aged cattle 
Among the lecturers were Lieutenant- 
Governor Bruce, Prof. Willet M 
Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agricul 
ture, Prof. Holden of Iowa State Col 
progressive spirit of the Association 
In the exhibit of the Cornell Agri 
cultural Experiment Station a larg: 
well arranged display of root crop 
showed the results already attained in 
the attempt to increase the per cent 
of dry matter in these crops. Ther 
lege, Prof. H. H. Wing, Hon. Milo H 
Olin, president of the Association 
Miss Anna Barrows, Boston, Prof. ] 
E. Rice, Cornell, H. Romme! 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Mr. Sam 
uel Fraser, Cornell, and Dr. W. H 
Jordan, Geneva. A vote of thanks was 
extended to Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, t 
whom the the Fair wa 
largely due. 


NEWS 


The Winter-Course — students 
Poultry Husbandry have elected H 
W. Freeman of Middleport, N. Y 
and A. E. Boicourt of Westfield, N. \ 
as directors of the Poultry Associatio1 
the former also being second 
president. 


Geo. 


success of 


vic 


Prof. Fippin speaks Mar. 23 befo1 
the Columbia County Grange « 
“Soils.” 


Prof. and Mrs. James E. Rice we 
blessed by a baby boy, born Jan. 
He has been named James E., Jr. 
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The registration in the winter course 
in poultry increased from seventeen 
of the previous year to thirty-five, an 
increase of 105%. 


The work of the students in the 
Short Dairy Course is very widely 
scattered, work being taken in the 
Dairy Building, old dairy building, 
Judging Pavilion, Sibley Dome and 
Library lecture room. 


Mr. B. E. Brown, Bureau of Soils 
at Washington, the scientist in charge 
of the paraffine wire basket experi- 
ments being conducted here for the 
past three months, leaves for Missouri 
to take up similar work. Mr. F. R. 
Ried of Washington will take ‘his 
place. 


Prof. Cavanaugh delivered a lecture 
at Arcade, N. Y., Jan. 25. on “The 
Science of Feeding Animals.” 


The Poultry Department has been 
visited during the past month by Dr. 
FE. M. Santee of Cortland, N. Y.; A. 
F. Hunter, Syracuse, N. Y., associate 
editor of the American Poultry Advo- 
cate,; Miller Purvis, Peotone, Ill.; edi- 
tor of Poultry,” and J. H. Stonebum, 
Waterville, N. Y., editor of the new 
paper, Poultry Husbandry. 


The faculty of the College of Agri- 
culture have taken up a new line of 
work. Mr. E. C. Curtis of Cayuta, N. 
Y., recently purchased an abandoned 
farm in the town of Newfield, Tomp- 
kins County. It is 1,800 feet above sea 
level, or 1,000 feet higher than the 
‘ampus. The soil belongs to the Volu- 
sia siit loam type, is thin soil and hard 
pan. The part the faculty plays is to 
idvise the owner what kind of a crop 
should be planted and what treatment 
should be given the soil, in other 
vords, how to rehabilitate the farm 
ind to make it profitable. Samples of 
ome of the soil have been taken and 
various crops are being grown in } 
luring the winter, to determine what 
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will do best. The owner is more than 
willing to follow any advice given. 


* * * 


Prof. T. F. Hunt returned Jan. 12, 
after three weeks spent in an extended 
tour through Nebraska, taken in con- 
nection with the “Seed Corn Special 
Train.” The party covered all parts 
of the state and spoke to several audi- 
ences at nearly every point. Prof. 
Hunt made thirty addresses during the 
trip, and states that the people in gen- 
eral sem to appreciate the object of 
these excursions. 


C. F. Shaw, ‘06, goes to Washing- 
ton Feb. 1, having been appointed sci- 
entific assistant in the Soils Bureau, 
division of Field Survey, under Prof. 
Bonsteel. 


Six pigs bred and raised by the Col- 
lege of Agr‘culture were exhibited at 
the International Stock Show at Chi- 
cago in the College Class. They took 
no prizes here. Three were slaugh- 
tered and entered in the “slaughter 
class.” One took first prize in its 
class, and sweepstakes over all breeds. 


Prof. Pearson gave a lecture Jan. 
24, at Arcade, N. Y., on “Production 
of Clean Milk.” 


This year there has been published 
a novelty in the form of a hand-book 
of infomation and advice for Short- 
Course students. The booklet of twenty 
pages was published by a committee 
from the Agricultural Association in 
conjunction with the University Chris- 


tian Association. It contains a 1500- 
word article by Director Bailey ; a list 
of student organizations in the College 
of Agriculture; information concern- 
ing the University Christian Associa- 
tion; information about Ithaca includ- 
ing a church directory and directions 
for obtaining rooms; a number of the 
familiar yells and songs; and as new 
features in a booklet of this kind “The 
Old Farm at Cornell,” and “The Big 
Red Team.” The hand book closes 
with a list of one hundred rooming 
and boarding houses. 
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The third annual show of the Cor- 
nell University Poultry Association 
will be held the 14-15-16th of this 
rnonth in the Judging Paviiion and 
Poultry Building. The success of the 
show last year foreshadows a more 
successful one this year. Previous to 
i, lectures will be given by Prof. W. R. 
Graham of the Ontario Agricultural 
Coliege, at Guelph, Canada, and by T. 
E. Orr, secretary of the American 
Poultry Association, on scoring fowls 
and giving practical exhibitions of the 
same. The show will be judged by 
T. F. McGrew of New York Citv. 

With the increased facilities for 
taking care of the show, it is hoped 
to have on exhibition five hundred 
fowls of eighty varieties, including 
Games, Bantams, Ducks and Pigeons. 

In the basement of the Poultry 
Building will be a display of incuba- 
tors, fifteen brands being represented. 
These will be running at the time and 
some of them will have chicks hatch- 
ing. This will be a valuable opportun- 


ity to judge of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different types, as 


they will be working side by side. 
Catalogs and other literature will be 
on hand for free distribution. 

In another part of the basement will 
be a complete exhibit of poultry dress- 
ed after the various methods used 
today. Statistics will be given to show 
the percentage lost in dressing and 
drawing fowls of the different breeds. 
Next to these will be varied types of 
bone cutters used by poultrymen. 

The first floor will have the pigeon 
and bantam display. Some very high 
class birds were on exhibition last year 
which will be again shown this year. 

The best drawings of poultry houses 
and trap nests, submitted by the class 
in poultry of the preceding term, will 
be given a prominent place. On this 
floor will be a representative exhibit 
of the various poultry and grit foods. 
Also such articles as leg bands, trap 
nests as well as poultry remedies. 

All the larger fowls will be housed 
in the judging pavilion. Some of the 
prize-winning birds from Madison 
Square will be found here. A number 
of prominent breeders have indicated 
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their desire to exhibit and a contest 
for the best prize ribbon is assured. 

Three days before the show, the 
students in Poultry Husbandry wil 
each draw a slip, telling them to go 
to a certain pen and pick out the best 
fowl there. The students then wash 
the fowls and prepare them after the 
manner of exhibition birds. They are 
then entered in the show. The stu- 
dent also scores all fowls entered from 
the Poultry Department and judges 
them by comparison. The person 
making the best score will be awarded 
a prize of five dollars and those pass- 
ing more than ninety per cent. will be 
given a certificate of honorable men- 
tion. All this instruction and prac- 
tice gives the student such work as is 
seldom found in a poultry course. 

In one corner of the Judging Pa. 
vilion will be a booth having all the 
poultry papers and books for sale. 
A small commission from subscrip- 
tions and sales is received by the asso- 
ciation and by this method the asso- 
ciation pays its expenses. All wishing 
to purchase literature are urged to get 
it of the Poultry Association. 

Thursday afternoon from 2 to 4:30 
will be Faculty Day. All members of 
the University Faculty and __ their 
families are cordially invited to at 
tend. There is no admission fee. 

Every student in Poultry Hus 
bandry is earnestly requested to co 
operate and help make this show bet 
ter than the preceding one, and every 
student of Cornell and especially of 
the College of Agriculture is cordiall\ 
invited to attend. 

kk -* 

A beautifully decorated silk _ban 
ner has been received by the Cor- 
nell College of Agriculture for dis 
play and safe-keeping. It is the firs 
prize banner awarded by the Nationa 
Creamery 3uttermaker’s Associa 
tion in 1904 to the creamery butter 
makers of New York State becaus 
the average of the scores of their ex 
hibits at the St. Louis Exposition wa 
higher than the average of any othe 
state. 

This banner was exhibited on th 
speaker’s platform at the recent Stat 
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Dairymen’s Association meeting in 
Binghamton. Only a remarkable se- 
ries of circumstances is responsib‘e 
for its coming to light. Secretary 
Sudendorf of the National Associa- 
tion who attended the State meeting, 
was as much surprised as anyone to 
see it. It is explained that after the 
St. Louis Exposition the banner was 
carefully packed and sent by express 
o its makers in Newark, New Jersey, 
to have the words “won by New York” 
placed upon it. For some reason the 
package never arrived at its destina- 
tion but, strange to say, it went to 
Binghamton and a few weeks ago the 
Express Company there sold it at auc- 
tien with numerous other unclaimed 
packages, for transportation charges. 
\ Binghamton woman bought it for 
$5.00. Althougth the banner is said to 
iave cost originally $125.00, she was 
lisappointed when the box was opened 
ind it is fortunate that she did not 
‘ut it up for crazy quilt pieces. The 
Secretary of the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce was asked if he knew 
f some person who might want the 
irtic'e for its auction price. The 
man was referred to Mr. W. W. 
Hall who is active in the Dairymen’s 
\ssociation affairs and he promptly 
k the banner off her hands, paying 
$5.00, which he had just received from 
nother party for a life membership 
n the Association. Thus the banner 
became the property of the Dairymen’s 
\ssociation and was displayed and 
reated much interest at the conven- 
ion . Before adjournment a_ resolu- 
ion was unanimously passed ordering 
hat it be sent to the Cornell College 
f Agriculture. This action was ap- 
ropriate, as Corne?l is the one institu- 
n in the state conducting regular 
urses of instruction in butter mak- 
g. Furthermore, the majority of 
ew York exhibitors at the St. Louis 
xposition, whose well-made butter 
on the banner, were former Short 
airy Course students at Cornell 
niversity. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘oo, B. S. A.; ’o1, M. S. A—Otto 
Hunziker was born and brought 
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up in Switzerland. After graduating 
from an agr-cultural college in that 
country in 1892, he emigrated to this 
country, and later entered the Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, at 
Providence, R. I., from which he was 
graduated in 1896. In 1900, he receiv- 


ed his B. S. A. degree at Cornell, and 
a year later his M. S. A., specializing 
in dairying and in dairy bacteriology. 
The following year he was appointed 
assistant in bacteriology to Dr. V. A. 
Moore, and also ‘had charge of the 


O. F. HUNZIKER, ‘00 


laboratory work in dairy bacteriology. 
during the years ‘03, 04 and ’o5 he 
was connected with the Scranton Con- 
densed Mi:k Co., at Ellicottville, N. Y., 
where he acted successively as milk in- 
spector, factory inspector, foreman of 
the various departments, superintend- 
ent and finally as bacteriologist and 
chemist. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent year he was appointed head of the 
dairy department of Purdue Univer- 
sity, at Lafayette, Ind., where he says 
“they keep plenty of sand to prevent 
a man from becoming rusty.” 

While at Cornell Professor Hunzi- 
ker published bulietin 197, on the 
germicidal action in cows’ milk, and 
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bulletin 203, on the care and handling 
of cows’ milk. He is a member of 
the honorary scientific society, Sigma 
Xi, and also of the graduate scientific 
fraternity, Gamma Alpha. His thor- 
ough scientific knowledge, combined 
with his broad and varied practical ex- 
perience in the manufacturing of con- 
densed milk, has made him one of the 
best authorit’es on that subject. Up to 
the present time the public has known 
but little about the making of con- 
densed milk; the series of articles by 
Professor Hunziker, which are now 
being published in this paper, is almost 
the first literature on that branch of 
dairy industry. 

Professor Hunziker was married 
April 10, ’05, to Miss Florence Belle 
Burne, of Portville, N. Y. 

Ex.-’80—J. T. Caine ,Jr., is the reg- 
istrar of the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege at Logan, Utah. He also has a 
fine herd of dairy cows on his farm 
near the college. 

93, W.—William Devendorf, who 
was a member of the first Winter 
Course at Cornell, is now on a farm of 
one hundred and twenty-five acres at 
Hastings Center, Oswego Co. Uswegu 
County annually proéuces a large 
crop of strawberries, which are chiefly 
shipped to New York City. The ber- 
ries from this section are much sought 
for by dealers, on account of the good 
keeping quality of the fruit. 

‘oI, Special—G. W. Keeler of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is another man who has 
“made gcod” in the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Keeler has been 
made one of the Tobacco Experts of 
the Department. He soon leaves for 
Ireland, where he is to continue the 
same work. 

‘or, B. S. A.—Adams Phillips, who 
spent two years as professor at Wash- 
ington College at Limestone, Tenn., 
later returned to tlhe Fredonia Normal 
School, of which he is an alumnus, to 
teach biology. Mr. Phillips spent a 
few days at Cornell during the early 
part of December. 


‘o1, Special—George M. Taylor has 
made the most of his opportunities 
and his Corneil learning, and is now 
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a flourishing farmer near Louisville, 
Ky. 

04, B. S. A.—G., A. Bell is now con- 
nected with the Department of Agri- 
culture as Assistant in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Last fall he con- 
ducted special poultry investigations 
the resu:ts of which are now published 
as “Hints to Poultry Raisers,” Circu- 
lar 82 of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. 

04, Special—Dwigt.t E. Carley has 
been on his father’s farm of five hun- 
dred acres at Lisle, Broome County 
N .Y., most of the time since leaving 
Cornell. This winter he has been test 
ing milk for several breeders of Hoi 
stein cattle about the state. 

04, B. S. A.—Fred L. Crowe, wh 
came here from Truro, Nova Scotia, 
has been with the Red Cross Com 
pany at Boston for the past year. Hi: 
is contemplating engaging in farming 
in the near future. 

04, B .S. A—W. F. Fletcher 
associated with Mr. H. R. Gould, i 
the division of pomology of the Bu 
reau of Plant Industry, at Washing 
ton, D. C. 

‘04, D.—After taking the Winte: 
Course here at Cornell, Henry K. Jat 
vis moved westward and is now | 
cated in Champaign ,IIl., where he i 
filling the office of herdsman at tl 
University of [ilinois. 

‘04, B. S. A.—Archie Stone is doing 
practical work as superintendent of t! 
Lakeside Stock Farm of Syracus 
Bis aes : 

The Ithaca Weekly Journal of Aug. 
1oth, 105, gives us the foltowing cli 
to the whereabouts and success of 
number of ’o05 Winter Dairy Cour 
men : 

‘05, Dairy—Leon H. Allen, 
Varysburg, is now employed in Ea 
Homer, N. Y., in the cheese makin 
business. He writes: “My positi 
this year is much better than last yea 
and the responsibility is a great d 
heavier. My salary is $13 more 
month than it was last year.” 

05, Dairy—Wellner E. Allen, 
Almond, N. Y., is now head chee 
maker in the Almond Creamery wi 
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ibout the same responsibility but with 
, one-third increase in salary. 


’o5, Dairy—Herman E. Austin, of 
Whiteville, reports that his salary is 
he same as last year but that he has 
1ow been made a partner in the busi- 
ress of the Austin and Company’s 
‘reamery, and that he now has entire 
harge of the cheese making. 

‘05, Dairy—Otis Blish, of Grafton, 
N. Y., is now head man at the Hal- 
ott Centre Creamery and receives $20 
nore per month. 

‘05, Dairy—Ashton D. Cowles, who 
s now manager of the Adirondack 
Creamery, says that now his salary is 
$50 per month and board, while last 


ear he was making but $35 per 
month. 


’o5, Dairy—Jay R. Cunningham of 
Sherburne, N. Y., is now running a 
creamery of his own in Sangerfield, 
N. Y., and says that he has all the 
responsibility of the concern and is 


making double the money he made last 
year. 


’os, B. A.—Laurence G. Dodge 
is in the ‘cian ale of Plant Industry 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
working under Mr. Spillman, who is 
the agronomist of the Bureau. Mr. 
Dodge is at present traveling through 
New York and the New England 
States, studying the problem of farm 
management. We hear that he is get- 
ting on very well in his line of work, 

‘05 Dairy—Ephraim F. Fortin, of 
bainbridge, N. Y., is now head butter 
inaker with the Bainbridge Creamery. 
He says: “My respons bility is heav- 

er than last year and I have had an 
increase of 25 per cent. in salary.’ 


‘05, Dairy—Robert W .Haines, of 
\ddison, N. Y., who is now connected 
with the Addison Milk Condensing 
Company, reports that his saiary has 
een doubled since last summer. 

‘05, Dairy—Frank S. Hartwell, of 
augert’es, N. Y., who is employed in 
ie Saugerties-Elgin Creamery says: 
‘Last sezson I was assistant butter- 

aker and cheese weigher and had no 
‘gular responsibility. This season I 
m butter maker and have all the re- 

onsibilitvy in the creamery. My sal- 


S 
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ary is about three times 
season than last.” 


‘05, W.—Floyd Howard, of Mor- 
risville, N. Y., was married on New 
Year’s day to Miss Flossie Hall of the 
same piace. They will go on a farm of 
about one hundred acres, at Morris- 
ville, in the spring. 

’05, Dairy—William C. Merac!e, of 
Rome, Pa., who is now a cheese maker, 
says he has a much better pos:tion than 
last year and one-third increase in 
salary. 

’05, Graduate—Eugene Merritt (’03, 
A. B.) was recently appointed to a 
position in the Bureau of Statistics of 
the U. Dept. of Agricu:ture. The 
crop reports are now made and issued 
under the direction of a committee, of 
which Willet M. Hays, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is the chairman. 

’05, Dairy—Stiles Miller, of Sussex. 
N. J., is now with the Sheffield Farms- 
Siawson-Decker Milk Company of 
West End, N. J., as foreman of the 
milk bottling plant. He says: “My re- 
sponsibility is much greater than last 
year and my salary has been increased 
from $40 per month to $70 per month 
this year.” 

05, Dairy—Howard J. Northrup, of 
Huntersland, Schoharie County, N. Y., 
who is now first man in the Hunters- 
land Co-Operative Creamery in Maine, 
Broome County, N. Y., writes: “My 
oy saceecicar is greater and my salary 
is increased $15 per month.” 

05, Dairy—Judson J. Northrup, of 
Libson ,N. Y., is now assistant fore- 
man in the Middletown creamery, of 
Middletown, Delaware County, N. Y. 
He says: “I have more responsibility 
than last year for now I do all the 
churning, ripening znd a good deal of 
the testing of both milk and cream and 
get a one-third increase in salary.” 

‘05, Dairy—Floyd H. Peabody, of 
Union, N. Y., is now a butter maker 
with the Ulster Creamery of Ulster, 
Pa. He says: “One year ago I was 
working on a farm for $20 a month, 
and at present I am getting $32 per 
month a board.” 

’o5, B. S 
from Monticello, Fla., 
business is the ‘ 


greater this 


A.—R. C. Simpson writes 


that the pecan 
‘real thing” as a money 
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maker. He is delighted with the South 
and most especially with pecans. 


05, Dairy—John Allen Smith, of 
Oak Hill, Greene Connty, N. Y., is 
now first man in the Locust Grove 
Creamery of that place. He writes: 
“Last year I was manager of the skim- 
ming station at $50 per month. This 
year I am first man in the creamery 
at $55 per month the year round and 
tiave a helper furnished me. I received 
16,500 lb. of milk yesterday and made 
989 Ib. of butter. I am having good 
success while I am moving up.” 


‘05, W.—Arthur T. Snow is now 
assistant superintendent and instruc- 
tor in manual training and gardening 
at Chappaqua, Mt. Inst., a boarding 
school under the direction of the Soci- 
ety of Friends at Chappaqua, N. Y. 
He is using this as a stepping stone to 
a higher position, where he can better 
apply the knowledge received at Cor- 
nell. 

’05, Dairy—James Adam Thomson, 
of Bovina Center, Delaware County, 
N. Y., is now manager of the Bovina 
Creamery. He says his responsibility 
is the same but that he has had an in- 
crease of $60 more per year in his 
salary. 

‘o5, Dairy—Martin V. Wade, of 
Chenango Forks, is now in the Meri- 
dale Creamery Comapny, Meridale, 
N. Y. He has charge of receiving all 
the milk and cream and testing the 
same. In his letter he says: “Last 
season I worked as a helper in the 
milk shipping department with the or- 
dinary responsibility of a helper with 
a salary of $37 per month. This sea- 
son I am responsible for all the miik 
and cream taken into the creamery 
with a salary of $50 per month. At 
present about 19,000 pounds of milk 
and 7,000 pounds of cream pass under 
my inspection daily.” 

‘05, Dairy—Leslie R. Wells, of 
Rensselaer Falls, is now at Wolcott, in 
the cheese making business. He says: 
“I have a great deal more responsi- 
bility this year and my salary has been 
increased one-half. I am very much 
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pleased with my present position. Last 
year I was a helper in the creamery.” 

05, W.—Frederick R. Wheeler, 567 
Locust St., Lockport, N. Y., is raising 
fruit on a large scale. He is another 
of last winter’s short course class who 
has been married within the past year. 


‘05, W.—Mr. Whetzel recently re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Gilbert A 
Prole of Batavia, N .Y. He writes 
the following in regard to his potat 
crop: 

“You know I wrote you about pota- 
toes and sent you some leaves that 
thought were blighted, as our potatoe 
were dying off some, and I thought 
the spraying had done no good. Soon 
after this there began to be a differ 
ence between the sprayed and unspray 
ed rows. The sprayed ones stayed par 
tially green two or three weeks after 
the unsprayed. When I weighed the 
there was a difference of 64 bushel 
per acre for spraying,—the sprayed 
183 bushels per acre, the unspraye 
119 bushels per acre. The sprayin 
material for the 10 acres cost n 
$17.20. I sold one carload in the fail 
for 60 cents per bushel and have sold 
another for 75 cents per bushel. Th 
first carload I had for spraying.” 

Mr. Prole has been instrumental it 
organizing four farmers’ reading cub: 
in his county, having a membership of 
about 25 each; other reading clubs 
will be formed. These clubs will meet 
together about once a month throug! 
out the winter for discussion of tl 
subjects studied, and arrangeme: 
will be made to have, if possible, so: 
member of the faculty of the agrici 
tural college present to address t 
meeting. Interest is added to 
meetings by having music and recit 
tions. The following subjects will ! 
studied this winter: “The Soil”; “T! 
Fertility of the Land” ; “Farming wi 
Green Manure”; “Physics of Agric 
ture”; and “Liming of Soils.” 

Ex.-’06—S. R. Clark is now on t 
home farm at Onondaga Valley, j: 
outside the city of Syracuse. He 
interested in breeding Holstein cattl 
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“CORRECT CLOTHING” 


We carry the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of Popular Price and Fine Clothing of any 
one in the city. Agents for the Stein-Bloch and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Smart Clothing—Also 
Stetson & Hawes Hats—Monarch & Cluett Shirts 
—V Neck and Coat Sweaters. 

“FRESHMAN CAPS” 


BAXTER & SHEPARD 


ONE PRICE, 126 E. State St. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER 


“Tt you get tt from us tt’s right.’’ 


Buttrick & Frawley 


ONE PRICE 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 
Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 


Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


WE RENT DRESS SUITS 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Comnwett, CountryMan. 
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We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 


Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


; START RIGHT 
ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP | necinSDARS.RIGHT, 
your first volume of the Country- 


205 NORTH AURORA STREET eaten 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY | J. WILL TREE'S 


103 North y Plage Street. 











ESTABLISHED 1876. 


DUNNING & STEVENS, 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, 


Room 1 Live Stock Exchange. East Buffalo, N. Y. 





TREE PROTECTORS 
75c.per100 $5 per1,000 

As valuable in summer against sun-scald, hot winds, etc 
as they.are in winter against cold and rabbits. Recom- 
mended by all leading orchardists and Horticultural So- 
cieties. Send for samples and testimonials. Do not wait 
until rabbits and mice ruin your trees. Write us today. 

Wholesale Nursery Catalogue now ready. Send fo: 
acopy. Agents wanted everywhere. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
BOX 112 FORT SCOTT, KANS 








Text Books and Departmental Supplies 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


NOTE: - Many of the required Texts in excellent condition at greatly reduced pric: 
may be had at the Eddy street Branch. 


THE CORNER BOOK STORE‘ 


State and Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo & Ed 
Streets ITHACA, NEW YORK Streets 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUntryMAN. 
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The Latest Styles in Photographs / Kedaks and Cameras For Sale, Rent or 


i Exchange. ins in Second-hand Good 
at right prices. All work guarantee dj eee Tenge ie Sees eee oe 


> Amateur developing and 
We copy any Photo to fit watch or locket. Our @ printing rushed if neces- QQ 
a = 7 3 4s ay DP Sary. PHOTOGRAPHER agi = aaa 
juick as a Wink system used almost exclusively Next P. 0. Both Phones (M0 

ei hepsi china ae A i Aaa i ais 


R. A. FIBGGIB & BRO. Mens Thisse 2” 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY 130 East State Street 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Anything cf Wood from Special Designs 
WE FURNISH 
Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 


Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 
Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. om. J. BOOL Co. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


GET WISE 


To BO TOUR PRINTING 


CHAS. H. WISE 


(Successor to Stephens Pub. Co.) 
FINE JOB PRINTING 


BATES BLOCK 
COR. AURORA & SENECA STS ITHACA, N. Y. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMaN. 
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Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


420 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 738A. 


RUN BY STUDENTS AL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT ‘06 P. E. CLAPP '06 


— B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25H. P. 


The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
CORNELL COCKRELS With the CORNELL CROW 
AND 
CORNELL PULLETS With the CORNELL GO 


We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 
DUCKS—Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner, White Muscovey 


FOWLS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottes, Blac 


Minorcos, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds 
Buf Orpington, Buff Cochins. 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y 


Herron’s Shoes 
Fall 1905 


THEY LOOK. better than ever, and were good 
enough before. $4.00 and $5.00 grade look like $6.00 


SEEN OUR WINDOWS? 


Herron, 
Opp. Ithaca Hotel 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tut Cornett CounTRYMAN. 
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CASCADILLA-DINING HALL 


Best table and most comfortable dining room on the Hill 


SEATING CAPACITY 300 MRS. EMMA APKER 


ORWOO D’ S_ fonmen stares | PATENTS 


AND FOREIGN 
ar 
TAILORING SHOP is the place oe 0) ry il G ie a 
to go for a new suit of clothes or 
a pressing contract. ‘ . IRATES. 


THEY ARE LEADERS And make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 

SONG ‘or BOOK thatis worth anything, 

you should copyright it. Don’t take 

chances when you can secure our serv- 

. e cesat small cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 

Os E. BIAS BF Oiftt 10 INVENTORS before applying for 

a patent, #4 will pay you, i on 

patents sent FREE. Weadviseif patenta- 


ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 


en Fr. Morgan Consuit us. 


WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 
THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 


Ma 


nagers, 
[ry him and see what he cando. Campus Views, Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Inc., 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproduction work 


specialty. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phone 281 Bell or address 314-316 Huestis St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rothschild Students Room 
Bros. Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir Flags 


Zhe Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


In a herd of over one hundred head of animals, I have FORTY daugh- 
ters of the GREAT bull PIETERTJE HENGERVELD’S COUNT DE KOL, 
who has FIFTY THREE A. R. O. daughters; also anumber of grand-daugh- 
ters, all of the highest quality and marked individuality. The animals and 
their calves are offered for sale and should attract farmers and breeders. 


Correspondence solicited and visitors welcomed. 
VEIN G R. SMT H. Seeketts ne 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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Telegram Printing Company 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Photo-Engraving Department 
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oo Rafe Keefe He 
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You can get work done anywhere, but for GOOD WORK 
try the TELEGRAM. All the ‘‘CounrryMAN”’ cuts are 
made by us. In addition, we do work for the ‘‘ Widow,” 


‘“‘Alumni News,’’ ‘‘Sibley Journal of Engineering,’’ ‘‘ Asso- 
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ciation of Civil Engineers,” ‘‘ Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineers,”’ ‘‘ Cornellian,”’ “‘ Ithaca High School Class Book,” 
and numerous other Ithaca publications. We make a 
specialty of college work. We are making cuts for school 


and college annuals all over the country. Line and half 
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tone cuts for books, newspapers, periodicals, catalogues, etc. 
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We have finer screens and better artists—together with 
more up-to-date appliances than any house in this part of 
the country. 
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A Department Run By Cornell Men 


sto catore 


A trial will convince. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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The Elmira Telegram 


CIRCULATION, 50,000 
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Read by 500 active Cornell Students and 5,000 Alumni 
every week. All thé latest college news and gossip together 
with all the latest and most entertaining stories of the day. 
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S.T. NEVINS _ 
326 HUESTIS ST. 


CLOTHING AND GENTS FURNISHINGS 


Merchant Tailoring 
“LIGHTNING” 


WHITEWASH SPRAYER, NO. 28 


. 
‘a Whitewash your poul- 
eT try-house and stables easily, rapidly, 


with the “Lightning’’ Whitewash 

Sprayer. Kills lice and vermin, Can't 

ba clog. Also for spraying trees, washing 

wagons, etc. Double action pump. 

Sprays 30 ft. high. Has 3% ft. heavy 

hose, extension rod, brass nozzles, 

steel stirrup, ball valves. All brass, 

$3.50; Galvanized Iron. $2.50. Cash with order. Exp. 
aid. Agents wanted. D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Cownéryman 


Your Laundry 
will always recéive prompt attention if you send it to 


JUSTIN & REID 


407 HUESTIS STREET 
Ithaca Phone 452-X. 


J. DeWITT JUSTIN °06 WALKER REID, 06 
English Berkshire Swine The strains 
that weigh 250 pounds at six months 


LARGE and 500 pounds at one year. Pigs of 


either. sex, service Boars, Gilts open or bred 
A large percentage of imported blood insures 
quality as well as size in our herd. 


H.C.& H. B. HARPINDING 


DUNDEE, N.Y: 


Ithaca 
Hotel 





ERE TT ETT 


J. A. & J. H. GAUSER, 


Headquarters For Students 


American and 
European Plan 


Music in 
Dutch Kitchen 
Every Evening 


Props 





You cannot afford to 
pass us by 


We can save you from $10.00 to $15.00 
on a Suit or Overcoat 


Facts are convincing 


Come in and get our Prices 


W. F. FLETCHER 


Merchant Tailoring 


The Corner Tailor Shop 


409 EDDY STREET 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett Countryman 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 


PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, - - -_ 118-124 South Tioga Street 





OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS ARE THE BEST YET 


Cornell Countryman . 
American Farming Magazine 


Cornell Countryman 
Cosmopolitan = - 


Cornell Countryman 
Cosmopolitan - 
Review of Reviews 


Cornell Countryman - 
Cosmopolitan - - 
American Farming Magazine 


7 "s00| $1 50 


$2.00 


"100 | $1 50 


1,00 
$2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
- 3.00 \ 


$5.00 


$14.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 


American Farming Magazine is a new monthly Agricultural publication 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. It is the best and has among its contributors the 
most widely known agricultural writers in the country. 


Address all letters to CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Boys and Girls 


The Best Children’s Magazine. 
Makes the Best Christmas 
Present for Young People. 


Boys and Girls | 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
T. R. THOMAS & CO. 


Jobbers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FRUITS, PRODUCE, ETC 


Established 1854 UTICA, N. Y. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


We have tested most of the leading varieties of 


| offered in America. Some said to yield 312 bus 
| per acre. 


THE PEDIGREE OAT 
is the best we have found. This test is worth s« 
thing to you. Yield 75 bu. 25 8-10 Ibs. per acre in 
Price $1.00 per bu. Bags free. 
WE HAVE 14 HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN BULLS TO SELL 
Born from Aug. 24, 1904 to Sept 16, 1905. Price $ 
to $100.00. At the head of our herd is 


JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 


a son of 
SAREASTIC LAD 
Grand Champion Bull, World’s Fair, St. Lou 
JOHANNA AAGGIE 


766 Ibs. butter one year. Made butter at a food 
of 4 6-10 cents per pound 


THE WINTERS FARM, Smithboro, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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Are you interested in Dairying? 


We manufacture and sell the most complete 
and up-to-date line of specialties for the hand- 
ling of milk in any quantity, and for the man- 
ufacture of Butter and Cheese. 


“‘Simplex’’ Link Blade Cream Separators, “Simplex’’ Combined Churn 
and Butter Workers, ‘‘Simplex’’ Regenerative Pasteurizer, ‘‘B « W’’ Dou- 
ble Surface Heater, ‘‘B & W” Improved Check Pump, ‘‘Facile’’ Babcock 
Milk Testers, Steel Gang Cheese Presses and Hoops, ‘‘Lapham’’ Brand 
Seamless Bandage, Hansen’s Celebrated Danish Dairy Preparations. . 


Write for our catalogue and prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & Co. LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .°. Catalogue on request. 


| CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 
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ANOTHER SNUG PROPOSITION 

Here is a practical working proposition 50 feet long by 18 wide, with 
a potting room housing the boiler, and ample room for bench, etc. To 
grow flowers and vegetables requiring different temperatures we divide the 
green house into two compartments. For out of season vegetables 
and cut flowers, from violets to orchids, this is just the layout to start off 
with. 

SEND FOR COLLECTION OF CUTS, 9-G 
BURNHAM HITCHINGS PIERSON CO. 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street, New York 
Boston Branch. 819 [Tremont Building 


America’s Leading Horse Importers 


Another Sweeping Victory at the 
Ohio State Fair 


Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions 


won every First Prize and every Championship 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City,Mo. Columbus, O. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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GORNGELL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 


eges comprising Cornell University. 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: 
the experiment work; the extension work. 
tion fall in the following groups: 


The work of the College of 


The regular teaching work; 
The courses of instruc- 


1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


the Science of Agriculture (B.S. A.). 


As a variation, the last two 


years may be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architec- 


ture and Out-door Art. 


In the Graduate Department of the Univer- 


sity students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M. 


S. A., and Ph. D.) 
2 


Nature-Study Special. 
(b) Dairy Industry. 
(e) Home Economics. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 


2. Special two year courses. 


3. Winter-Courses of i1 weeks: 


(a) Agricultural Special. (b) 


(a) General Agriculture. 


(c) Poultry Husbandry. (d) Horticulture. 


1905. 


L. H. BAILEY, Director. : 
I. P. RoBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: 

T. F. Hunt, 

J. W. GILMORE, 

J. I,. STONE, 

S. FRASER, 

G. W. TAILBY. 
Animal Husbandry: 

H. H. WING, 

M. HARPER, 

J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). 

R. C. LAwWRY, 
Dairy Industry: 

R. A. PEARSON, 

H. C. Trovy, 

W. W. HALL, 

W. E. GRIFFITH, 

H. L. AYRES. 
Horticulture: 

JOHN CRAIG, 

C. S. WILSON. 

C. E. Hunn, 
Agricultural Chemistry: 

G. C. CALDWELL, 

G. W. CAVANAUGH, 

J. A. BIZZELL. 
Reading- Courses: 

G. W. HOSFoRD, 

MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


Soils: 


E. O. FIppPIN, 
C F SHaw. 


Entomology: 

J. H. Comstock, 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 

A. D. MCGILLIVRAY, 

W. A. RILEY, 

T. J. HEADLEE, 

P. HAYHURST, 

J.C. BRADLEY. 
Plant Pathology: 

G. F. ATKINSON, 

H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 


L. H. BAILeEy, 

G. N. LAUMAN. 
Outdoor Art: 

WARREN MANNING, 

BRYANT FLEMING, 

A. D. Taylor. 
Agricultural Meteorology : 

W. C. DEVEREAUX. 
Nature- Study: 

JOHN W. SPENCER. 

Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 

ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY, 

R. W. CuRTIs. 
Extension Teaching: 

G D. BRILL. 
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The Sharples Separater Co. 


Toronto, Can. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Ul. 


A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least tifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes i 
One minute 

the absolutely sir 
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